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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

BY ALFRED R. WALLACE 

Having read the proofs of Mr. Wcsternarck's book I am 
asked by the publishers to say a few words by way of intro- 
ducing the work to English readers. This I have great 
pleasure in doing, because 1 have seldom read a more 
thorough or a more philosophic discussion of some of the 
most difficult, and at the same time interesting problems of 
anthropology. 

The origin and development of human marriage have been 
discussed by such eminent writers as Darwin, Spencer, 
Morgan, Lubbock, and many others. On some of the 
more important questions involved in it all these writers 
are in general accord, and this agreement has led to their 
opinions being widely accepted as if they were well-estab- 
lished conclusions of science. But on several of these points 
Mr. Wcstcrmarck Iras arrived at different, and sometimes 
diametrically opposite, conclusions, and be has done so after 
a most complete and painstaking investigation of all the 
available facts. 

With such an array of authority on the one side and a 
hitherto unknown student on the other, it will certainly be 
thought that all the probabilities are against die latter. Yet 
I venture to anticipate that the verdict of independent 
thinkers will, on most of these disputed points, be in favour of 
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the new comer who has so boldly challenged the conclusions 
of some of our mo*! esteemed writers. Even these whose 
views arc here opposed, will, I think, acknowledge that Mr. 
VVcstcrmarck is a careful investigator and an acute reasoner, 
ar.d that his arguments as well as his conclusions arc worthy 
of the most careful consideration. 

1 would also call attention to his ingenious and philoso- 
phical explanation of the repugnance to marriage between 
near relatives which is so very general both among savage 
and dvilised man, and as to the causes of which there 
has been great diversity of opinion ; and to his valuable sug- 
gestions on the general question of sexual selection. In which 
he furnishes an original argument against Darwin's views on 
the point, differing somewhat from my own though in general 
harmony with it. 

Every reader of the work will admire its clearness of style, 
and the wonderful command of what is to thr author a 
foreign language. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



I NEED scarcely ray how fully 1 appreciate the honour 
of being introduced to English readers by Mr. Alfred 
R. Wallace. I am also greatly obliged for his kindness 
in reading the proofs, and in giving me the benefit of his 
advice with regard to various parts of die subject. 

It is difficult for me to acknowledge sufficiently my obli- 
gations to Mr. James Sime for his assistance in preparing 
this book for the press. The work, as originally written, 
naturally contained a good many foreign modes of expression. 
Mr. Sime has been indefatigable in helping me to improve 
the form of the text ; and, in our discussions on the main 
lines of the argument, he has made several important 
suggestiona 1 am sincerely obliged for the invaluable aid 
he has given me. 

My cordial thanks arc due to Mr. Charles J. Cooke, 
British Vice-Consul at Helsingfors, who most kindly aided 
me in writing the first part of the book in a tongue which 
is not my own. I am indebted also to Dr. E. B. Tylor, 
Professor G. Croom Robmtson. Mr. James Sully, and Dr. 
W. C. Coupland for much encouraging inrerest; to Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs for the readiness with which he has placed 
at my disposal some results of his own researches ; and to 
several gentlemen in different parts of the world who have 
been so good as to respond to my inquiries as to their 
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personal observation of various classes of phenomena con- 
nected with marriage among savage tribes. The information 
I have received from them is acknowledged in the passages 
in which it is used. 

A list of authorities is given at the end of the book— 
between the text and the index, and it may be well to add 
that the references in the notes have been carefully verified. 

E.W. 

LOXDOM, May, 1S9I. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In this new edition of my book I have made no essential 
changes, but here and there the argument has been 
strengthened by the addition of facts which have come 
to my knowledge since the appearance of the first edition. 
The most important of these new facts will be found in the 
second chapter. 

1 take this opportunity of expressing my warn appreciation 
of the thorough way in which the ideas set forth in this 
book have been discussed by many critics in England and 
elsewhere. Translations of the work have appeared, or 
are about to appear, in German, Swedish, French, Italian, 
and Russian. 



loxion. January, i8ji 



E. W. 





PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

I MUCH regret dial the demand for a new edition of this 
book should come at a time when circumstances prevent me 
from undertaking such a revision of the work as I feel to fcc 
required. Since the appearance of the Second Edition many 
important fact* bearing upon the subject have been brought 
to light, new theories have been advanced, ami old theories, 
supported by fresh arguments, have been revived. To all 
thus however, I can do no justice, as I am at present being 
engaged in anthropological research in Morocco. This 
edition is, in consequence, a mere reprint of the second. 
But I purpose, after my return to Europe, to Issue an 
Appendix, in which the book will be brought more up to 
date and some criticism will lie replied to. 

E. W. 

Mccmqs (Mo* coco), 

1901. 
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HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE 



INTRODUCTION 
ON THB METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 

IT is in the firm conviction that the history of human 
civilization should be made an object of as scientific a 
treatment as the history of organic nature that I write this 
book. Like the phenomena of physical and psychical life 
those of social life should br classified into certain groups, 
and each group investigated with regard to its origin and 
development Only when treated in this way can history 
lay claim to the rank and honour cf a science in the highest 
sense of the term, as forming an inportnnt part or Sociology 
the youngest of the principal branches of learning. 

Descriptive historiography has no higher object than that of 
offering materials to this science. It can, however, but very 
inadequately fulfil this task. The written evidences of history 
do not reach far into antiquity. They give us Information 
about times when the scale of civilization was already compara- 
tively high— but scarcely anything more. As to the origin and 
early development of social institutions, they leave iw entirely 
in the dark. The sociologist cannot rest content with this. Hut 
the information which historical documents arc unable to afford 
him, may be, to a great extent, obtained from ethnography. 
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The admirable works of Dr. Tylor, Sir John Lubbock, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer have already made us familiar with the 
idea of a history of primitive civilization, based on ethno- 
graphical grounds. Thi3 new manner of treating history has. 
since the publication of their writings on the subject, gained 
adherents day by day. Immeasurable expanses have thus 
been opened to our knowledge, and many important results 
have been reached. But it must, on the other hand, be ad- 
mitted that the scientific value of the conclusions drawn from 
ethnographical facts has not always been adequate to the 
labour, thought, and acumen bestowed on them. The various 
investigators have, in many important questions, come to 
results so widely different, that the possibility of thus getting 
any information about the past might easily be doubted. 
These differences, however, seem to me to be due, not to the 
material, but to the manner of treating it. 

*' The chief sources of information regarding the early history 
of civil society,” says Mr. McLennan, “ arc, first, the study of 
races in their primitive condition ; and, second, the study of the 
symbols employed by advanced nations in the constitution or 
exercise of civil rights.” 1 

Yet nothing has been more fatal to the Science of Society 
than the habit of inferring, without sufficient reasons, from the 
prevalence of a custom or institution among some savage 
people*, that ths* custom, this institution is a relic of a stage 
of development that the whole human race once went through. 
Thus the assumption that primitive men lived in tribes or 
hordes, all the men of which had promiscuous intercourse with 
all the women, where no individual marriage existed, and the 
children were the common property of the tribe, is founded, 
in thr first place, on the statements of some travellers and 
ancient writer* as to peoples! among whom this custom is said 
actually to prevail, or to have prevailed. Dr. Post has gone 
still further in his book, * Die Geschicehtigenosscnschaft der 
Urzeit und die Entstchung der Ehc.' Without adducing any 
satisfactory reason for his opinion, he considers it probable 
that 11 monogamous marriage originally emerged everywhere 
from pure communism in women, through the intermediate 
1 McLennan, 1 Studies in Anclem History/ p. i. 
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stager, of limited communism in women, polyandry, and 
polygyny.” 1 Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, in his 'Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family,’ has suggested 
no fewer than fifteen norma! stages in the evolution of 
marriage and the family, assuming the existence and general 
prevalence of a series of customs and institutions “ which must 
of necessity have preceded a knowledge of marriage between 
single pairs, and of the family itself, in the modem sense of 
the term." 1 According to him, one of the first Mages in this 
series is the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, as evidence 
of which he adduces, besides other facts, the historical state- 
ments that one of the Herods was married to his sister, and 
Cleopatra was married to her brother.* 

Again, in the study of symbols, or survivals, the socio- 
logists have by no means always been so careful as the 
matter requires. True enough that "wherever we discover 
symbolical forms, we arc justified in inferring that in the 
past life of the people employing them, there were corre- 
sponding realities.' 1 * But all depends upon our rightly in- 
terpreting these symbols, and not putting into them a foreign 
meaning. Tlie worst is however, that many customs have 
been looked upon as survivals that probably are not so. 
Thus, for instance, I think that Mr. McLennan is mistaken 
in considering the system of the Levitate, under which, nt a 
man's death, his wife or wives pass to his brother, as a test of 
the former presence of polyandry, the brothers of a family 
having n common wife. 

Similar conclusions being of common occurrence in modern 
Sociology, it is not surprising that different wricers dissent 
so frequently from each other. This should be a strong 
reason for every conscientious investigator first of all putting 
to himself the question : how can we from ethnographical facts 
acquire information regarding the early history of mankind f 
I do not think that this question can be correctly answered 

: Poa, 'Die Gcachlechtigencuicrichift der Ursolt,' |> 17- la hi’ 
late* Boris, however, Dr. Post has changed hit opinion (sre, especially, 
'Studien rur Entwiekelun^eichichte del KamlllafUCChts, 1 p. 58). 

> Morgan, • Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity.' p. *79- 
1 Hut.. i> 480. ' McLennan, U(. a/, p. j 
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in more than one way. W c have first to find out the causes 
of the social phenomena ; then, from the prevalence of the 
cause:;, we may infer the prevalence of the phenomena them- 
selves, if the former must he assumed to have operated 
without being checked by other causes. 

If, then, historical researches based on ethnography arc to 
be crowned with success, the fiist condition is that there shall 
be a rich material. It is only by comparing a large number of 
facts that we may hope to find the cause or causes on which a 
social phenomenon is dependent And a rich material is all 
the more indispensable, as the trustworthiness of ethnograph- 
ical statements is not always beyond dispute. Without a 
thorough knowledge of a people it is impossible to give an 
exact account of its habits and customs, and therefore it often 
happens that the statements of a traveller cannot, as regards 
trustworthiness, come up to the evidences of history. A' the 
sociologist is in many cases unable to distinguish falsehood 
from truth, he must be prepared to admit the inaccuracy of 
some of the statements he quotes. What is wanting in quality 
must be made up for in quantity ; and he who docs not give 
himself the trouble to read through a voluminous literature 
of ethnography should never enter into speculations on the 
origin and early development of human civilization 

Often, no doubt, it is extremely difficult to make out the 
causes of social phenomena. There are, for instance, among 
savage peoples many customs which it seems almost impossible 
to explain. Still, the statistical 1 method of investigating the 
development of institutions,’ admirably set forth in the paper 
which Dr. Tylor recently read before ‘The Anthropological 
Institute or Great Britain and Ireland/' will throw light upon 
many mysterious points. Dr. Tylor has there shown that 
causal relations among social facts may be discovered by way 
of tabulation and classification. The particular tu!cs of the 
different peoples arc to be scheduled out into tables, so as to 
indicate the " adhesions/’ or relations of coexistence of each 
custom, showing which peoples have the same custom, and 
what other customs accompany it or lie apart from it I f, Ihcn, 

1 ‘Journal ol « he Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland , 1 vol. xvili pp. 345-269. 
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suiting with any two customs, the number of their " adhe- 
sions ” in found to be much greater than the number of times 
they would coexist according to the ordinary law of chance- 
distribution— which number is calculated from the total 
number of peoples classified and the number of occurrences 
of each custom — we may infer that there is some causal con- 
nection between the two customs Further on, I shall mention 
some few of the inferences Dr. Tylor has already drawn by 
means of this method. 

The causes on which social phenomena are dependent fall 
within the domain of different sciences — Biolcgy, Psychology, 
or Sociology. The reader will find that 1 put particular stress 
upon the psychological causes, which have often been deplor- 
ably overlooked, or only imperfectly touched upon. And 
more especially do I believe that the mere instinct* have 
played a very important part in the origin of social institu- 
tions and rule?. 

We could not, however, by following the method of investi- 
gation here set forth, form any idea of the earlier stages of 
human development, unless we had seme previous knowledge 
of the antiquity of mankind. Otherwise we should, of course, 
be quite ignorant whether the causes in question operated or 
no: in the past Fortunately, In this respect also, modern 
science has come to results which scarcely admit any longer 
of being considered as mere hypotheses. It teaches us, to 
quote Sir John Lubbock, "that man was at first a mere 
savage, and that the course of history has on the whole 
been a progress towards civilization, though at times — 
and at some times for centuries — some races have been 
stationary'* or cvcn have retrograded;" 1 that, however, all 
savage nations now existing are raised high above primitive 
men ; and that the first beings worthy to be called jnen, were 
probably' the gradually transformed descendants of some ape- 
like ancestor. We may, further, take for granted that all the 
physical and psychical qualities that man, in his present 
state, has in common with hi* nearest relatives among the 
lower animals, also occurred at the earlier stages of human 



* Lubbock, * The Origin of Clvfltalioo/ p. 4*7. 
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civilization. These conclusions open to us a rich source of 
new knowledge. 

Finally, as to social survivals, 1 agree, certainly, with 
Mr. McLennan that they arc of great importance to Socio- 
logy. But we must be extremely careful not to regard aj 
rudiments customs which may be more satisfactorily explained 
otherwise. 

It is only by strictly keeping to these principles that we may 
hope to derive information touching the early history of man. 
In doing so, the 9tudent will be on his guard against rash 
conclusions. Considering that he has to make out the primary 
soured of social phenomena before writing their history, he 
will avoid assuming a custom to be primitive, only because, 
at the first glance, it appears so ; he will avoid making rules 
of exceptions, and constructing the history of human develop- 
ment on the immediate ground of isolated facts It is true 
that the critical sociologist, on account of the deficiency of 
our knowledge, very often has to be content with hypotheses 
and doubtful presumptions. At any rate, the interests of 
science aie better looked to, if we readily acknowledge our 
ignorance, than If we pass off vague guesses as established 
truths. 

It is one of the simplest of all social institutions the history 
of which forms the subject of this book. Indeed, next to the 
family consisting of mother and offspring only, marriage is 
probably the simplest I shall not, however, treat this subject 
in a” its aspects, but confine myself to human marriage, 
though before dealing with it I must, of course, touch upon 
the sexual relations of the lower animals also. 

The expression "human marriage" will probably be 
regarded by most people as an improper tautology. But, 
as we shall see. marriage, in the natural history sense of the 
term, does not belong exclusively to our own species. No 
more fundamental difference between man and other animals 
should be implied in sociological than in biological and psycho- 
logical terminology. Arbitrary classifications do science much 
Injury. 

I shall examine human marriage from its different sides, 
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giving, in accordance with my method, an historical account 
of each separately. The reader may find much that will out- 
rage his feelings, and. possibly, hurt his sense of modesty ; 
but the concealment of truth is the only indecorum known 
to science. To keep anything secret within its cold and 
passionless expanses, would be the same as to throw a cloth 
round a naked statue. 





CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGIN OF MARRIAGE 

From remote antiquity we arc told of kings and rulera 
who instituted marriage amongst their subjects. We read in 
' MahftbhSrata,’ the Indian poem, that formerly “women were 
uncontined, and roved about at their pleasure, independent. 
Though in their youthful innocence, they went astray from 
their husbands, they were guilty of no offence; for such was 
the rule in early times. ” But SwUtakfitu, son of the Rishi 
UddSlaka, could r.ot bear this custom, and established the 
rule that thenceforward wives should remain faithful to their 
husbands and husbands to their wives. 1 The Chinese annals 
recount that, "in the beginning, men differed in nothing from 
other animals in their way of life. As they wandered up and 
down in the woods, and women were in common, it happened 
that children never knew their fathers, but only their mothers." 
The Emperor Fou-hi abolished, however, this indiscriminate 
intercourse of the sexes and instituted marriage* Again, the 
ancient Egyptians are stated to be indebted to Menes for this 
institution, 3 and tlie Greeks to Kckrops. Originally, it is said, 
they had no idea of conjugal union ; they gratified their 
desires p r niseuousiy. and the children that sprang from 
these irregular connection-', always bore the mother's name. 
But Kekrops showed the Ather. ns the inconvenience to 
society from such an abuse, and established the laws and rules 

‘ Mui', 1 Origii Sanskrit Turn,’ voi. il. p 337. 

- Goguei, 1 The Origin af Laws, Ails, and Science*,’ voL ill pp. 311. 
3«3- ’ IMn VOl. I. p. 31 . 
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of marriage. 1 The remote Laplanders, also, sing about Njavvis 
•and Attjis, who instituted marriage* and bound their wives by 
r.acred oaths. 2 

Popular imagination prefers the clear and concrete; it 
docs not recognize any abstract laws that rule the: universe. 
Nothing exists without a cause, hut tin’s cause is not sought 
in an agglomeration of external or internal foices ; it is taken 
to be simple and palpable* a personal being, a ged or a king. 
Is it not natural, then, that marriage, which plays such an 
important part in the life of the individual, as well as in that 
of the people, should be ascribed to a wise and powerful ruler, 
or to direct divine Intervention ? 

With notions of this kind science has nothing to da If we 
want to find out the origin of marriage, we have to strike into 
another path, the only one which can lead to the truth, but a 
path which is open to him alone who regards organic nature 
as one continued chain, the last ami most perfect link of which 
is man. For we can no more stop within the limits of our 
own species, when trying to f.nd the root of our psychical and 
social life, than we can understand the physical condition of 
the human race without taking into consideration that of the 
lower animals. I must, therefore, beg the reader to follow me 
into a domain which many may consider out of the way, but 
which we must, of necessity, explore in order to discover what 
we seek. 

It is obvious that the preservation of the progeny of the 
lowest animals depends mainly upon chance. In the great 
sub-kingdom of the Invertebrate, even the mothers arc 
exempted from nearly all anxiety as regards their offspring. 
In the highest order, the Insects, the eggs arc hatched by the 
heat of the sun, and the mother, in most cases, dees not even 
see her young. Her cate ia generally limited to seeking out 
an appropriate place for laying the eggs, and ' fastening 
them to some proper object and covering them, if this be 
necessary for their presc Nation. Again, to the male’s *hare 
nothing falls but the function of propagation* 

1 Goguet, to. Of vol 11. p jo. 

* v DQbcn, 1 1-appland och I.appaTrc,' jx 33c. 

1 Brehm, 1 Thierkben/ vol ix. p. 16. 






